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reader will best recognize the arbitrary character of Wilkins's
procedure by the way in which he divides the stones and metals.
At the second level in the hierarchy, stones may be vulgar (e.g.
brick, slate, flint, and gravel); middle-prized (e.g. marble, coral,
amber); precious (e.g. pearl, opal); transparent (diamond,
amethyst, etc.), and insoluble earthy concretions (e.g. chalk,
arsenic, and pit coal). Metals may be natural (gold, tin, etc.),
factitious (alloys), imperfect (e.g. quicksilver and vermilion),
or recrementitions (e.g. litharge, rust, and metallic filings).

After this recital it would be tedious to follow Wilkins through
the finer grades of his classification of species, or to examine
his sub-divisions of qualities or relations. It would also be
unnecessary to add that relations of time, space, and motion are
confused. Surprising necessities arise in the task of invention. For
instance, motions include, in the ensuing order, (i) animal motions
such as hiccough, peristalsis, or "pandiculation (retching, stretch-
ing)," (ii) purgations (e.g. belching, vomiting, dunging), and
(iii) recreations (charts, draughts, wrestling, dice). It goes without
saying that few of the words in the successive sub-divisions of
spiritual and ecclesiasticaLorelations would occur in the Dictionary
of Sensible Words proposed byWilkins's contemporary, Sir William
Petty.

The thirS section of the Essay, ^hich aims at setting forth the
principles of natural grammar, is not specially noteworthy.
Wilkins uses traditional grammatical categories which have
served to describe the morphological characteristics of the more
highly synthetic representatives of the Aryan family, and he does
not come to grips with the need for a new classification of
functional categories as a basis for the ensuing task. None the
less, it is notable for two reasons. One is that it anticipates the
method of Mr. C. K. Ogden, the inventor of Basic English, by
using a vector diagram to explain the use of directives (preposi-
tions and prepositional adverbs). The other is that it discusses
the need for a universal alphabet, and puts forward a proposal
essentially analogous to the modern international phonetic script
by redefining the significance attached to ambiguous signs for